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The  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity's Neighborhood  Planning  Pro- 
gram has  prepared  this  Neighborhood 
Profile  to  assist  local  residents  and 
City  agencies  to  develop  longer  range 
coordinated  solutions  to  Allston- 
Brighton 's  housing,  commercial,  open 
space,  industrial  and  transportation 
needs. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  City  has 
made  a  major  commitment  to  the 
residential  revitalization  of  Alls  ton- 
Brighton  through  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  community  facil- 
ities, parks  and  streets.  The  Jackson 
Mann  Community  School,  the 
Brighton  Branch  Library,  and  the 
Union  Square  Fire  Station  are  all  new 
facilities  serving  the  residents  of 
Allston-Brighton.  New  and  renovated 
ball  fields  at  Ringer  Park,  Cassidy 
Playground  and  Smith  Field  are  in 
constant  use  during  summer  months. 
The  Housing  Improvement  Program 
has  helped  upgrade  over  1,000  homes 
with  improvements  totaling  more 
than  $3.8  million. 

Despite  these  efforts,  much  still  needs 
to  be  done  to  improve  Allston-Brigh- 
ton 's  housing,  business  districts, 
parking  problems,  open  space,  and 
traffic  congestion. 

Due  to  limited  City  funding  capabil- 
ities, every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to 
use  our  limited  funds  efficiently  and 
to  attract  greater  Federal  and  private 
investments  in  Allston-Brighton.  In- 
formation and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  report  assists  both  City 
Hall  and  the  neighborhood  in  deter- 
mining how  we  can  best  use  these 
limited  resources. 

I  hope  this  booklet  helps  to  focus  in- 
terest in  jointly  solving  problems  fac- 
ing Allston-Brighton  while  taking 
maximum  advantage  of  the  neighbor- 
hood's strengths. 

Sincerely, 

Kevin  H.  White 
Mayor 
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I.  Introduction/Summary 

From  1635  to  World  War  II,  Allston- 
Brighton  developed  from  an  agricul- 
tural community  to  the  nation's  fore- 
most stockyards  to  one  of  Boston's 
largest  and  most  populous  residential 
neighborhoods. 

After  World  War  II,  two  occurrences 
took  place  that  are  still  impacting  the 
community.  The  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike divided  Allston-Brighton  with  a 
physical  barrier  that  cut  through 
neighborhoods  and  shopping  centers 
and  the  growth  of  local  universities 
brought  more  and  more  students  into 
the  housing,  streets,  and  shops  of  the 
community. 

Allston-Brighton  today  is  one  of  the 
City's  best  integrated  and  most  di- 
verse neighborhoods.  High  concentra- 
tions of  elderly,  college  students  and 
working  class  families  combine  to 
present  a  wide  range  of  lifestyles. 

The  area's  population  in  1975  was 
67,405  or  10.6%  of  the  City  of 
Boston's  total  population.  Large 
groups  of  Irish,  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Jewish  populations  have  been  joined 
by  Chinese,  Blacks,  and  Hispanics  in 
the  district's  residential  areas. 

The  predominant  housing  type  is 
wood  frame,  single  family  units,  but 
1  to  6  family  structures,  rowhouses, 
garden  apartments,  and  medium  rise 
apartments  all  exist  in  substantial 


numbers.  The  homeowner-oriented 
Housing  Improvement  Program  has 
had  substantial  impact  in  Allston- 
Brighton  with  over  1,000  homeowners 
completed  code  related  improvements 
worth  over  $3.8  million. 

Two  existing  public  housing  projects, 
Fidelis  Way  and  Faneuil  Develop- 
ment, are  in  need  of  extensive  renova- 
tions and  repairs.  The  Boston  Hous- 
ing Authority  needs  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  upgrade  living  condi- 
tions within  these  projects. 

Continued  upgrading  of  the  neighbor- 
hood business  centers  is  essential  in 
order  to  address  the  needs  of  local 
residents.  The  City's  RESTORE  Pro- 
gram should  be  continued  along  with 
new  pedestrian  amenities  and  the 
mounted  horse  patrol  in  commercial 
centers. 

A  residential  sticker  parking  program 
should  be  implemented  to  address  the 
issue  of  congested  streets  and  emerg- 
ency vehicle  access.  The  Urban  Sys- 
tems project  planned  for  a  1 .2  mile 
stretch  of  Commonwealth  Avenue 
will  provide  significant  upgrading  of 
the  surrounding  area  and  increase 
pedestrian  safety  at  major  intersec- 
tions. 

Coordination  of  human  service  pro- 
grams should  continue  as  a  function 
of  the  Allston-Brighton  Interagency 
Council.  New  programs  desirous  of 


locating  within  the  Allston-Brighton 
community  should  continue  to  be 
screened  by  the  Council. 

Parks  and  open  space  become  more 
and  more  critical  as  development  con- 
tinues to  occur.  Residents  have  to  be- 
come more  involved  in  park  mainte- 
nance and  security  in  order  to  protect 
these  dwindling  resources.  A  new 
park  at  Etna  Street  will  include  neigh- 
borhood cooperation  in  assuring  that 
the  space  is  an  asset  for  the  area. 

Existing  fiscal  limitations  underscore 
the  need  for  the  City  to  focus  its  re- 
sources while  tapping  a  variety  of  pri- 
vate, state  and  Federal  resources  to 
accomplish  major  neighborhood  ob- 
jectives. Efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  maximizing  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  leverage  private  investment 
whenever  possible. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  citi- 
zen participation  in  the  process  of  set- 
ting priorities  for  public  expenditures 
and  reviewing  private  development 
proposals.  The  BRA's  Neighborhood 
Planning  Program  works  closely  with 
the  local  Little  City  Hall  in  providing 
technical  planning  assistance  to  local 
community  groups,  provides  oppor- 
tunities to  review  zoning  applications 
required  for  new  development  and 
participates  in  annual  hearings  on  the 
City's  own  capital  budget  and  Federal 
Community  Development  Program. 
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II.  District  Profile 

A    NEIGHBORHOOD  HISTORY 

Settlement  in  Allston-Brighton  began 
in  1635  when  the  area  was  opened  to 
land  grant  settlers.  Agriculture  was 
the  economic  mainstay  and  the  Brigh- 
ton stockyards  became  the  foremost 
cattle  market  in  the  region.  A  pattern 
of  sparsely  settled  agricultural  land 
prevailed  until  the  filling  of  Back  Bay 
and  Kenmore  Square  in  the  late 
1800's.  At  that  time,  the  extension  of 
street  car  lines  encouraged  high  qual- 
ity residential  development  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  southern  and  western  por- 
tions of  Allston-Brighton  have  retain- 
ed their  predominantly  residential 
character  to  this  day. 

However,  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
sections,  the  proximity  to  the  Charles 
River  and  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  encouraged  the  construction 
of  the  stockyards,  slaughterhouses 
and  meatpacking  operations.  As  the 
nation  expanded  westward  and  refrig- 
erated railroad  cars  were  introduced, 
the  Brighton  stockyards  declined  in 
importance.  The  yards  and  ancillary 
facilities  were  replaced  by  other  in- 
dustrial plants,  commercial  ware- 
houses, and  in  some  cases,  houses. 
Settlement  was  unplanned  and  as  a 
consequence  housing,  commercial  and 
industrial  uses  were  intermingled 
causing  a  confusing  and  blighted  en- 
vironment that  still  exists  in  some  sec- 
tions today. 

The  post-World  War  II  era  has 
brought  two  dramatic  changes  to  the 
predominantly  family-residential  dis- 
trict of  Allston-Brighton.  First,  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  extension 
was  constructed  and  in  effect  isolated 
the  Allston  community  from  Brigh- 
ton. The  Turnpike  had  a  more  signifi- 
cant negative  impact  on  the  commun- 
ity than  the  Penn  Central  railroad 
tracks  which  had  divided  the  area 
previously,  since  the  width  of  the 
right-of-way,  the  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion were  greater  than  the  railroad's 
and  there  is  no  longer  the  pedestrian 
underpass  which  facilitated  movement 
between  Allston  and  Brighton.  Sec- 
ondly, the  growth  of  local  universities 
resulted  in  a  considerable  influx  of 
students  and  young  working  people 
seeking  housing  in  the  district.  Al- 
though this  movement  has  tapered  off 
since  1970,  the  effects  of  population 
shifts  are  still  being  felt. 


B.  POPULATION 

Allston-Brighton's  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1975  was  67,405.  This  figure 
represents  10.6%  of  the  City  of 
Boston's  total  population  and  makes 
Allston-Brighton  the  second  most 
populous  neighborhood  in  the  City 
with  only  Field's  Corner,  Dorchester 
containing  a  greater  number  of  resi- 
dents. 

Table  I  shows  Allston-Brighton's 
1975  population  broken  down  by  age 
group.  Three  of  these  age  groups  are 
of  special  interest  because  of  their 
magnitude  and  impact  on  the  com- 
munity. The  pre-school  group  of  age 
0-4  years  is  the  sixth  highest  in  the 
City.  This  indicates  a  high  family 
residential  quality  to  the  district  and 
has  significant  impact  on  the  type  of 
human  service  programs  in  demand. 
The  20-24  age  group  is  the  largest 
(17,330  in  1975)  in  any  neighborhood 
in  the  City  and  in  fact  represents  20% 
of  all  20-24  year  olds  in  Boston.  This 
statistic  is  accounted  for  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Boston  University,  Boston 
College  and  Harvard  University  all 
located  in  or  adjacent  to  Allston- 
Brighton.  Although  these  students 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  several  of 
the  issues  that  will  be  discussed  later, 
they  may  also  be  a  part  of  a  growing 
number  of  young  professionals  who 
are  settling  in  Allston-Brighton  and 
comprise  a  portion  of  the  next  age 
grouping. 


The  final  age  group  of  special  interest 
is  the  elderly  population.  Allston- 
Brighton  had  12.6%  of  the  City's  65 
and  over  population  in  1975.  In  1977 
this  figure  was  updated  to  1 1 ,800 
based  upon  the  City  of  Boston  Police 
records  and  Voter  Registration  statis- 
tics. The  large  concentration  of  eld- 
erly, many  on  fixed  income,  has  a 
major  impact  on  the  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  human  service  needs 
of  the  community. 

The  ethnic  and  racial  heterogenity  of 
Allston-Brighton  makes  it  unlike 
many  of  the  other  neighborhoods  of 
the  City  and  adds  a  variety  of  needs 
and  lifestyles. 

Traditionally,  the  Allston-Brighton 
community  has  been  made  up  of 
large  groups  of  Irish,  Italian,  Greek, 
and  Jewish  populations.  Recent 
trends  show  an  increase  in  Blacks  and 
Spanish-speaking  individuals  and  a 
large  influx  of  Chinese  people  coming 
to  Allston-Brighton  from  Boston's 
Chinatown.  Statistically  the  non- 
White  and  Hispanic  population  has 
risen  from  7.1%  of  the  total  Allston- 
Brighton  population  in  1970  to  12.6% 
in  1976. 

C.  HOUSING 

Allston-Brighton  has  traditionally 
been  a  family,  residential  district  with 
strong  neighborhood  identity.  The 
large  variety  of  housing  types  reflects 
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the  various  ethnic  and  economic  cate- 
gories of  its  residents.  The  predomin- 
ant housing  form  is  single  family 
homes  with  concentrations  in  Brigh- 
ton and  North  Allston.  These  homes 
are  mostly  of  wood  frame  construc- 
tion and  are  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
Other  housing  units  include  two  fam- 
ily, triple-deckers,  row  houses  and 
apartments  ranging  from  6  to  several 
hundred  units. 

Residential  property  values  in  Boston 
have  increased  by  305%  since  1946. 


In  Allston-Brighton  the  increase  in 
property  value  has  been  339%.  Alls- 
ton-Brighton  has  consistently  had  a 
strong  housing  market  which  is  re- 
flected by  a  steady  rise  in  property 
values  and  vacancy  rates  that  are  typ- 
ically below  the  average  for  the  entire 
City. 

Table  II  shows  that  from  1970  to 
1978,  -2,408  new  housing  units  were 
constructed  in  Allston-Brighton  while 
only  142  units  were  demolished. 
These  figures  reflect  a  positive  trend 


in  Allston-Brighton's  housing  market 
since  1970. 

Ownership  trends  in  the  district  re- 
flect a  variety  of  pressures.  While 
owner  occupancy  is  strongly  linked  to 
the  cohesive  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, the  pressures  from  speculative 
buyers  is  a  growing  concern.  The  in- 
adequacy of  on-campus  housing  for 
the  local  colleges  and  universities 
creates  a  great  demand  for  student 
housing  in  the  neighborhoods.  Con- 
versions to  additional  dwelling  units 


TABLE  I 

MID-DECADE  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  AND 
ITS  NEIGHBORHOODS  BY  AGE  GROUPS* 


1975 


State 

Age  Groups 

Census 

0-4 

5-14 

15 

15-19 

20-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65  + 

East  Boston 

38,313 

2,475 

5,546 

650 

3,258 

3,390 

y,zzi 

n  ag c 
y,4oj 

Charlestown 

16,877 

905 

2,620 

200 

1,758 

1,494 

4,499 

3,641 

1,960 

South  Boston 

37,919 

2,386 

5,505 

700 

3,542 

3,129 

8,158 

9,386 

5,814 

Central 

24,350 

584 

1,347 

150 

1,261 

3,148 

7,693 

6,920 

3,397 

Back  Bay/ 

Beacon  Hill 

29,553 

375 

406 

100 

4,012 

9,170 

8,197 

4,392 

3,002 

South  End 

24,680 

1,279 

2,696 

350 

1,754 

2,455 

7,034 

5,968 

3,503 

Fenway/Kenmore 

34,465 

422 

381 

450 

9,034 

12,601 

5,446 

3,389 

3,193 

Allston  Brighton 

67,405 

2,415 

5,327 

900 

5,801 

17,330 

15,012 

11,713 

11,800* 

Jamaica  Plain 

45,151 

2,97f 

5,000 

800 

4,235 

6,062 

9,901 

9,095 

7,080 

Roxbury 

62,813 

6,492 

12,327 

1,100 

6,044 

5,891 

15,775 

10,726 

5,'558 

N.  Dorchester 

31,991 

2,236 

6,072 

650 

3,449 

3,817 

6,673 

6,197 

3,547 

S.  Dorchester 

71,180 

5,513 

13,164 

1,350 

7,026 

5,926 

16,024 

14,295 

9,232 

Roslindale 

32,351 

2,008 

4,796 

650 

2,948 

2,574 

7,189 

7,617 

5,219 

West  Roxbury 

35,628 

2,017 

5,177 

650 

3,160 

2,651 

8,170 

8,727 

5,719 

Hyde  Park 

37,620 

2,147 

5,973 

650 

3,254 

3,250 

9,292 

9,225 

4,406 

Mattapan 

47,674 

4,246 

8,860 

700 

4,162 

4,379 

11,859 

9,295 

4,864 

Boston 

637,986 

38,471 

86,013 

10,000 

64,706 

87,267 

150,145 

130,071 

83,310 

*State  Census  counts  were  tabulated  for  BRA  planning  districts.  Age 

distributions  were  computed  to  agree  with  these  planning  district  totals. 

Source:  Massachusetts  Population  Census  1975,  and  BRA  Research  Department. 

TABLE  II 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  HOUSING  UNITS 

IN  ALLSTON-BRIGHTON 

Total 

New 

Total 

New 

Total 

Units 

Construction 

Demolition 

Units 

Construction 

Demolition 

Units 

1970-1975 

1970-1975 

1975 

1976-6/78 

1976-6/78 

6/78 

Allston 

3,795 

525 

48 

4,272 

0 

11 

Brighton 

9,608 

303 

5 

9,906 

0 

29 

Commonwealth 

11,941 

995 

40 

12,896 

585 

9 

13,472 

TOTAL 

25,344 

1,823 

93 

27,074 

585 

49 

27,601 

Sources:  1970  U.S.  Census  and  City  of  Boston  Building  Department  (Building  Permits). 


K/ew  Across  Chandler's  Pond 

within  an  existing  structure  or  renting 
a  single  unit  to  four  unrelated  stu- 
dents, as  allowed  by  law,  often  pro- 
duces a  rewarding  financial  gain  for 
speculators.  The  prospective  buyer  or 
existing  owner  on  a  fixed  income  is 
often  pitted  against  monied  specula- 
tors on  the  real  estate  market. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  City  has 
tried  to  help  the  owner  occupied  one 
to  six  unit  homeowner  through  the 
Housing  Improvement  Program 
(HIP).  This  program  provides  a  20% 
or  50%  (the  latter  for  elderly  home- 
owners) rebates  for  code  related  hous- 
ing improvements.  As  of  November 
30,  1978,  1,076  homes  have  been  im- 
proved with  the  help  of  HIP.  This 
program  has  helped  to  leverage  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  improvements  to 
the  district's  housing  stock. 

Two  public  housing  projects  are 
located  within  the  Allston-Brighton 
area.  Fidelis  Way  and  the  Faneuil  De- 
velopment have  experienced  a  steady 
decline  in  physical  quality  and  tenant 
occupancy.  Both  facilities  are  under 
study  for  major  repairs  and  increased 
human  services.  The  activity  of  the 


Fidelis  Way  Tenant  Task  Force  and 
the  new  assignment  of  BHA  person- 
nel are  positive  steps  that  are  most 
welcome  by  the  community. 

The  issues  of  overcrowding  and  code 
enforcement  are  of  major  significance 
to  the  Allston-Brighton  community. 
Allston-Brighton  has  probably  more 
zoning  variance  hearings  before  the 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeal  than  any 
other  neighborhood.  Often,  these  ap- 
plications involve  the  economic  pres- 
sures or  desirability  of  converting  one 
and  two  family  homes  into  a  greater 
number  of  units.  The  opposing  con- 
cerns are  overcrowded  structures  and 
the  personal  hazards  and  irritations 
caused  to  abutters.  Over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  residential  neighborhoods 
have  organized  and  are  effectively 
representing  local  concerns  to  the 
Board  of  Appeal  in  person  or 
through  the  Allston-Brighton  Little 
City  Hall. 

The  effective  prosecution  of  landlords 
housing  more  than  four  unrelated  in- 
dividuals in  one  dwelling  unit  (as  lim- 
ited by  State  legislation)  is  another  di- 
rection being  pursued  by  the  City  in 
areas  such  as  Allston-Brighton. 


D.  EMPLOYMENT 

Table  III  shows  the  unemployment 
rates  for  the  City's  various  neighbor- 
hoods in  1970  and  1977.  Allston- 
Brighton  was  seventh  lowest  in  unem- 
ployment in  1970  and  second  in  1977. 
Both  figures  were  below  the  average 
for  the  City  as  a  whole. 

Table  IV  shows  that  Allston-Brighton 
has  the  largest  labor  force  of  any 
neighborhood  in  the  City  with  37,217 
available  workers  over  the  age  of  six- 
teen. 

A  problem  of  community  concern  is 
the  job  opportunities  for  teenagers 
during  summer  months  and  young 
people  just  starting  out  in  the  job 
market.  This  concern  is  City-wide  and 
is  being  addressed  by  several  of  the 
human  service  providers  in  the 
district. 

The  BRA  Research  Department  esti- 
mates that  there  are  2,723  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  Allston-Brighton.  Table 
V  describes  the  work  force  categories 
for  the  firms  in  Allston-Brighton. 


TABLE  III 


NEIGHBORHOOD  POPULATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  FOR 

1970  and  1977 


1970*  1977** 


Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Population 

Unemployed 

Population 

Unemployed 

18  871 

4  7 

18  114 

18  9 

C^Y\  a  rl  pQt  r^wn 

V_  1  let  1  ItoLUWll 

1  J  j  J  J  J 

4  9 

16,877 

20.4 

18  488 

5  n 

17  Q?0 

1?  5 

fVntral 

V^Cllll  dl 

16  918 

1U,71 O 

5  3 

24  150 

DdCK  Day/  DCdLOIl  nill 

30  614 
jU,D  1*t 

9  Q 

?Q  554 

5  2 

OOULIl  HI1U 

99  8Q6 

U.J 

94  688 

18  6 

lO.U 
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North  Dorchester/ 

Uphams  Corner 

32,981 

4.6 

31,992 

16.7 

South  Dorchester/ 

Fields  Corner 

74,150 

3.7 

71,182 

9.9 

Mattapan 

44,954 

4.0 

47,675 

21.6 

Roslindale 

39,668 

3.6 

32,352 

7.9 

West  Roxbury 

34,076 

2.7 

35,629 

9.3 

Hyde  Park 

35,780 

3.5 

37,629 

6.8 

City  Total 

639,803 

4.3 

638,000 

12.8 

*Source:  1970  U.S.  Census  of  Population. 

**Source:  Hart  Research  Associates. 


TABLE  IV 

BOSTON'S  POPULATION,  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION 
RATES  AND  LABOR  FORCE 

1977 

Labor  Force 

Participation  Labor 


Population 

Pop.  16  +  * 

Rate  16  +  ** 

Force** 

East  Boston 

38,314 

29,936 

59.5 

17,800 

Charlestown 

16,877 

13,283 

58.1 

7,720 

South  Boston 

37,920 

29,619 

56.5 

16,753 

Central 

24,350 

22,490 

63.4 

14,263 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

29,554 

28,957 

68.5 

20,131 

South  End 

24,688 

20,565 

58.6 

12,055 

Fenway/Kenmore 

34,465 

33,542 

55.0 

18,448 

Allston/Brighton 

67,406 

59,347 

62.7 

37,217 

Jamaica  Plain 

45,152 

35,925 

56.9 

20,427 

Roxbury 

62,814 

43,320 

56.0 

24,253 

North  Dorchester 

31,992 

23,262 

59.0 

13,714 

South  Dorchester 

71,182 

51,711 

60.5 

31,273 

Roslindale 

32,352 

25,144 

60.3 

15,172 

West  Roxbury 

35,629 

28,060 

60.0 

16,847 

Hyde  Park 

37,629 

29,145 

63.2 

18,408 

Mattapan 

47,675 

34,196 

60.4 

20,648 

City  Total 

638,000 

508,502 

60.0 

305,101 

*Source:  Hart  Research  Associates. 
**Source:  BRA  Research  Department. 


TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANUFACTURING  FIRMS  AND  JOBS  IN  ALLSTON/BRIGHTON 
(ZIP  CODES  02134  and  02135)  AMONG  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1977 


Major  Industry 
Group  (SIC  #) 

Food  and  kindred 
products  (20) 

Textile  mill 
products  (22) 

Apparel  and  other 
textile  products  (23) 

Lumber  and  wood 
products  (24) 

Furniture  and 
fixtures  (25) 

Paper  and  allied 
products  (26) 

Printing  and 
publishing  (27) 

Chemicals  and  allied 
products  (28) 

Petroleum  and  coal 
products  (29) 

Rubber  and  misc. 
plastic  products  (30) 

Leather  products  (31) 

Stone,  clay  and  glass 
products  (32) 

Primary  metal 
industries  (33) 

Fabricated  metal 
products  (34) 

Machinery,  except 
electrical  (35) 

Electric  and  electronic 
equipment  (36) 

Transportation 
equipment  (37) 

Instruments  and 
related  products  (38) 

Miscellaneous  manu- 
facturing industries  (39) 


#  Firms 

11 

2 
8 
2 


2 
12 
5 
6 
2 
4 
2 


%  of  All 
Industry 
Group  Firms 
in  Area 

14% 


5% 
4% 
13% 

12% 
2% 
16% 


11% 
15% 

7% 
15% 
22% 
12% 

3% 


U  Jobs 

867 

18 
208 
23 

41 
48 
176 


85 
268 
144 
464 

42 
304 

35 


%  of  All 
Industry 
Group  Jobs 
in  Area 

12% 


2% 
3% 
5% 

4% 
* 

5% 


7% 
5% 
5% 

22% 
4% 

17%- 
2% 


%  of  Boston 
Jobs  in 
Industry 
Group 

14% 

1% 
15% 

1% 


2% 


23% 


7% 


2% 
9% 
6% 
4% 
2% 
3% 
3% 


TOTAL 


72 


2,723 


•Less  than  one  percent. 

Source:  Boston  Manufacturing  Universe  1977  Data  File,  BRA  Research  Department. 
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E.  COMMERCIAL  AREAS 

Allston-Brighton  has  four  major  com- 
mercial areas.  The  largest  one  centers 
around  Harvard  Avenue  from  Cam- 
bridge Street  to  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  Much  of  Harvard  Avenue 
business  caters  to  the  young,  transient 
population.  A  concentration  of  bars 
and  liquor  stores  have  emerged  in  the 
area  overshadowing  several  small 
neighborhood  service  stores  that  are 
longtime  tenants  of  the  Avenue. 

The  second  commercial  area  is  at 
Brighton  Center  at  Washington  Street 
from  Cambridge  Street  to  Lake 
Street.  Brighton  Center  is  a  local 
business  area  that  serves  the  needs  of 
the  surrounding  residential  commun- 
ity. The  Brighton  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  very  active  in  upgrading  and 
promoting  this  area. 

Further  west  on  Washington  Street  is 
the  Oak  Square  local  business  area 
also  serving  the  surrounding  residen- 
tial areas  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
Brighton  Center.  Oak  Square  has  a 
high  turnover  rate  in  its  smaller  stores 
and  is  in  need  of  general  upgrading 
of  its  store  facades  and  open  space 
between  structures. 

Cleveland  Circle  is  the  remaining 


commercial  center  serving  both  Alls- 
ton-Brighton,  Brookline  and  Chestnut 
Hill.  This  center  is  located  on  Beacon 
Street  at  the  junction  of  three  residen- 
tial areas  and  the  entrance  to  Boston 
College.  The  map  on  page  1 1  locates 
the  major  shopping  areas  in  Allton- 
Brighton. 

F.  TRANSPORTATION 

Allston-Brighton  is  serviced  by  the 
MBTA  Green  Line  as  well  as  by  an 
extensive  network  of  bus  routes. 
Local  bus  service  is  provided  to 
downtown  Boston  via  Kenmore 
Square.  Express  service  is  available 
from  Brighton  Center  to  downtown 
via  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 

Automobile  congestion  and  parking  is 
a  major  concern  in  the  district.  The 
great  number  of  students  living  in 
Allston-Brighton  has  brought  many 
out  of  state  vehicles  onto  the  residen- 
tial streets.  Restrictive  parking 
policies  in  neighboring  communities 
has  added  to  the  problem  and  made 
Allston-Brighton  into  an  overnight 
parking  lot  along  municipal  bound- 
aries. Narrow  streets  and  irregular 
street  patterns  lead  to  problems  of 
emergency  vehicle  access  and  parking 
problems  for  longtime  residents.  New 


developments  and  business  ventures 
are  also  affected  by  the  parking  and 
traffic  congestion.  Housing  develop- 
ments and  zoning  variance  applica- 
tions invariably  bring  up  the  ques- 
tions of  sufficient  parking  for  tenants 
and  users. 

G.  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Allston-Brighton  has  a  complete 
range  of  human  services.  Large  con- 
centrations of  pre-school  children  and 
elderly  in  a  working  class  community 
demand  special  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  Allston-Brighton  Inter- 
agency Council  is  an  association  of 
most  if  not  all  of  the  human  service 
providers  in  the  community.  As  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
moves  away  from  institutions  and  to- 
wards community  service  facilities, 
the  Interagency  Council  is  providing  a 
valuable  service  by  helping  local  offi- 
cials and  residents  to  evaluate  new 
programs  as  they  seek  to  locate  in 
Allston-Brighton. 

For  information  regarding  the  Inter- 
agency Council  or  its  membership, 
the  Council's  acting  secretary  is  Ms. 
Barbara  Keller  of  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Office  of  the  Kennedy  Memorial 
Hospital. 
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III.  Sub-Neighborhoods 

A.  ALLSTON 

The  character  of  the  Allston  com- 
munity has  changed  considerably  be- 
cause of  the  influx  of  students  and 
young  working  people  from  nearby 
colleges  and  universities.  Some  fam- 
ilies are  leaving  Allston  and  the  single 
family  homes  are  being  converted  to 
multi-unit  structures.  This  is  apparent 
in  the  1970  census  data  which  showed 
a  19%  decrease  in  the  number  of 
housing  units  with  6-8  rooms  and  a 
concurrent  24%  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  units  with  1-3  rooms. 

Although  there  was  a  net  growth  in 
population  of  2%  in  contrast  to  a 
city-wide  decrease  from  1960-70,  Alls- 
ton,  as  a  family  residential  commun- 
ity, has  been  weakened  by  the  in- 
crease in  absentee  landlords.  At  the 
same  time  rents  and  sales  prices  have 
risen  substantially  (making  it  difficult 
in  some  cases  for  long-term  residents 
to  remain).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
absentee  ownership  may  be  causing 
some  deterioration  in  the  housing 
stock  and  a  change  in  the  neighbor- 
hood's character,  owner  occupants 
continue  to  invest  in  their  property. 
Allston  homeowners  have  utilized  the 
HIP  program  in  great  numbers. 
Streets  that  were  beginning  to  decay 
are  now  being  improved  by  private 
capital  reinforced  by  the  City's  Cap- 
ital Improvement  Program. 


B.  COMMONWEALTH 

The  Commonwealth  sub-area  consists 
primarily  of  structures  with  five  or 
more  units.  This  sub-area  contains 
58%  of  the  5  or  more  unit  structures 
in  Allston-Brighton.  The  Common- 
wealth community  experienced  a  siz- 
able (7%)  decrease  in  overall  popula- 
tion from  1960-70,  but  the  number  of 
people  aged  20-24  years  increased 
214%  and  now  represents  30%  of  the 
population  in  the  area.  Since  many  of 
the  students  and  young  working  peo- 
ple sharing  apartments  have  automo- 
biles, there  has  been  an  increase  in 
cars  and  congestion  in  spite  of  the 
smaller  population.  This  congestion  is 
magnified  by  residents  of  Brookline 
who  park  their  cars  overnight  in  the 
Commonwealth  sub-area.  On-street 
night  parking  is  illegal  in  Brookline. 

The  low  percentage  of  the  owner  oc- 
cupied structures  has  had  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  the  appearance  of  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  sense  of  commun- 
ity. The  life  style  of  some  of  the 
young  people  and  that  of  the  elderly 
who  remain  is  considerably  different 
from  that  of  the  families  who  used  to 
occupy  the  brick  apartment  buildings 
abutting  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Their  lower  income  and  different 
buying  patterns  have  had  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  kind  of  retail  establish- 
ments locating  in  the  area.  Along 
Harvard  Avenue,  for  example,  a 
supermarket,  variety  stores  and  neigh- 
borhood pubs  have  been  replaced  by 
dating  bars  and  shops  catering  to 
young  people. 


C.  BRIGHTON 

Although  Brighton,  too,  has  experi- 
enced an  influx  of  students  and 
young  people  since  1960,  it  has  re- 
tained its  family  residential  character. 
Brighton  has  92%  of  the  single  famih 
structures  and  73%  of  the  owner  oc- 
cupied structures  in  the  district.  The 
houses  in  Brighton  are  generally  of 
wood  frame  construction  and  in  rea- 
sonably good  repair  with  the  rate  of 
owner  occupancy  slightly  higher  than 
the  City  as  a  whole.  There  are  four 
neighborhoods  within  the  Brighton 
sub-area:  Aberdeen,  Brighton  Center, 
Faneuil  and  Oak  Square.  Brighton 
Center  saw  the  earliest  settlement  and 
it  contains  many  large,  impressive 
homes  some  of  which  are  being  con- 
verted to  non-residential  uses.  The 
Aberdeen  neighborhood  contains 
many  single  family  detached  homes  as 
well  as  some  of  the  first  suburban- 
type  brick  townhouses.  The  latter  was 
constructed  around  1890  as  a  result 
of  the  extension  of  Commonwealth 
Avenue  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  reser- 
voir. The  Faneuil  neighborhood  con- 
tains mostly  one  and  two  family  de- 
tached dwellings.  However,  this 
neighborhood  and  the  Oak  Square 
neighborhood  has  experienced  consid- 
erable pressure  to  increase  the  density 
by  the  creation  of  additional  units 
within  existing  buildings  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  "suburban"  quality 
of  these  neighborhoods  will  be  jeop- 
ardized if  these  conversions  go  un- 
checked. 

The  population  is  more  stable  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  district  or  the 
City  as  a  whole.  Unlike  Allston  or 
Commonwealth,  Brighton  saw  an  in- 
crease in  its  elderly  population  from 
1960  to  1970.  There  was  also  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of 
Chinese  and  Spanish-speaking  people 
residing  in  Brighton.  Public  officials 
must  now  consider  the  special  needs 
of  these  groups  especially  in  the  area 
of  social  services  and  public  transpor- 
tation for  the  elderly  and  English  lan- 
guage assistance  for  the  Chinese  and 
Spanish-speaking . 
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IV.  Past  Major  Public  and 
Private  Investment 
(1968-1978) 

The  major  thrust  of  capital  expendi- 
tures in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  neighborhood  through 
the  construction  or  renovation  of 
community  facilities,  parks  and 
streets.  The  Union  Square  Fire  Sta- 
tion and  the  resurfacing  of  Western 
Avenue,  Commonwealth  Avenue,  and 
the  Washington-Brighton  corridor  has 
added  to  the  safety  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  new  ball  fields  at  Ringer 
Playground,  Cassidy  Playground,  and 
Smith  Field  have  been  used  continu- 
ously. The  Jackson-Mann  Commun- 
ity School  and  Brighton  Branch  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  provide  at- 
tractive and  functional  community 
facilities. 


At  the  same  time  there  were  over  8 
miles  of  street  construction,  4  miles 
of  sidewalk  reconstruction  and  over  8 
miles  of  sewer  and  water  work  com- 
pleted. A  $2,331,000  federally  and 
state  funded  improvement  program 
was  completed  easing  traffic  flow  in 
certain  previously  congested  intersec- 
tions including  Union  Square, 
Morgan  Square,  Oak  Square  and 
Cleveland  Circle.  There  were  100 
street  trees  planted  in  1977  by  the 
City. 

Public  effort  in  housing  has  been 
directed  in  the  three  areas  of  activity: 
redevelopment,  leased  housing  and  re- 
habilitation. An  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect in  North  Harvard  provided 
cleared  land  for  the  construction  of 
the  Charlesview  apartments  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families  and 
elderly.  The  Waverly  apartments  were 
built  on  land  formerly  occupied  by  a 
factory  and  a  small  construction  com- 
pany demonstrating  that  industrial 
land  can  be  reclaimed  for  residential 
use. 


The  new  Corey /Washington  Elderly 
Housing  Project  is  a  BHA  Turnkey 
project  which  includes  special  design 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  The  Boston  Hous- 
ing Authority,  under  the  leased  hous- 
ing program,  has  been  able  to  provide 
low  and  moderate  income  families 
and  individuals  with  attractive  hous- 
ing. These  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  Commonwealth  Avenue  area 
where  there  is  a  substantial  number 
of  elderly  in  need  of  such  assistance 
and  where  the  owners  of  buildings 
know  about  the  existence  and  require- 
ments of  leased  housing  programs. 

Since  September  1973  the  Housing 
Improvement  Program  has  encour- 
aged the  private  rehabilitation  of  over 
1,076  homes  as  of  November  30,  1978 
in  the  district.  This  program  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  preservation  of 
the  housing  stock  by  offering  finan- 
cial assistance  to  homeowners  who 
make  the  home  improvements  to 
comply  with  the  housing  codes. 
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V.  1978  Public  Investment 
Program 

The  1978-1979  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Program  combines  Com- 
munity Development  (Federal)  and 
Capital  Budget  funding  (City)  to 
maintain  and  reinforce  the  quality  of 
life  in  Allston-Brighton  and  increase 
neighborhood  pride. 

Due  to  an  overwhelming  demand  for 
the  Housing  Improvement  Program, 
funding  was  increased  over  25%  to 
help  a  greater  number  of  homeowners 
improve  their  properties.  Priority 
needs  at  Fidelis  Way  will  be  address- 
ed through  security  patrols  and 
selected  capital  improvements  which 
complement  the  delivery  of  new 
human  service  programs  by  State, 
City  and  private  agencies. 

The  quality  of  life  issue  for  Allston- 
Brighton's  elderly  residents  is  being 
addressed  through  a  new  comprehen- 
sive Allston-Brighton  Elderly  Services 
Program  which  will  develop  a  congre- 
gate housing  model,  conduct  an  ex- 
tensive outreach  and  referral  pro- 
gram, and  coordinate  existing  service 
delivery.  Two  Senior  Shuttles  will  be 
continued  this  year. 

Youth  in  Allston-Brighton  will  benefit 
from  expanded  after-school  activities, 
such  as  a  new  special  reading  pro- 
gram at  the  Jackson  Mann  Commun- 
ity School.  The  West  End  House  will 
be  renovated  and  funds  will  be  allo- 
cated for  three  day  care  programs. 

Capital  projects  throughout  Allston- 
Brighton  include  the  development  of 
a  new  park  in  the  Etna-Saybrook 
Street  area,  new  lighting  at  Ringer 
Playground,  play  field  reconstruction 
at  Rogers  Park,  and  selected  street 
and  sidewalk  improvements.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Allston-Brighton  Special 
Signing  Program  will  increase  com- 
munity awareness  and  pride.  To  im- 
prove security  in  the  commercial 
areas,  a  security  patrol  will  be  assign- 
ed to  the  Harvard  Avenue  and  Brigh- 
ton Center  areas. 

In  an  attempt  to  stabilize  and  up- 
grade the  quality  of  the  North  Har- 
vard residential  area  and  encourage 
reinvestment,  a  special  concentrated 
program  has  been  designed  to  install 
new  lighting,  sidewalks,  trees  and 
pedestrian  crosswalks  on  North  Har- 
vard Street. 


Class  at  Jackson  Mann  Community  School 


A.  HOUSING 

Over  the  past  three  years,  25%  of  the 
total  eligible  structures  in  Allston- 
Brighton  have  participated  in  the 
Housing  Improvement  Program. 
Continued  upgrading  will  be  the  ob- 
jective of  the  1978  program  through 
an  increased  budget,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  lower-income  homeowners. 


Housing  Improvement 
Program 


$  350,000 


Security  and  human  service  programs 
at  Fidelis  Way  will  be  supported  by 
providing  a  security  patrol  and  by  re- 
habilitation of  space  for  a  multi-serv- 
ice center  (a  special  capital  project), 
and  installation  of  a  fence  at  the 
Fidelis  Way  Day  Care  Center. 


Security  Patrol 


$  25,000 


Special  Improvements  for  Tenants' 
Services  $  50,000 

Day  Care  Center  —  Fence  (1,000) 
Multi-Service  Center  (49,000) 


B.  HUMAN  SERVICES 
1 .  Elderly  Services 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  elderly 
population  m  Allston-Brighton,  a 
pilot  program  has  been  designed  to 
coordinate  existing  service  delivery 


and  establish  concentrated  program- 
ming at  several  central  locations,  to 
conduct  an  extensive  outreach  and  re- 
ferral program  in  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  area,  and  to  develop  a  con- 
gregate housing  model.  Transporta- 
tion needs  will  continue  to  be  met 
through  the  Senior  Shuttle  Program. 

Allston-Brighton  Comprehensive 
Elderly  Service  Program      $  85,000 

Two  Senior  Shuttles  $  34,000 

Corey- Washington  Senior  Citizens' 
Services  $  15,000 

2.  Youth  and  Day  Care  Programs 

After  school  activities  for  children 
will  be  expanded  through  a  special 
reading  program  at  the  Jackson 
Mann  Community  School,  utilizing 
the  resources  of  Boston  University, 
Harvard  University  and  the  West  End 
House.  In  addition,  program  funds 
will  be  allocated  to  match  Title  XX 
(Federal  funds)  donations  for  two 
after  school  and  one  full  day  care 
program. 

J/M  After  School  Reading 

Program  $  12,400 

J/M  After  School  Day  Care  $  10,000 

Fidelis  Way  Day  Care         $     1 5 ,000 

Allston-Brighton  After  School 
DayCare  $  5,500 
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C.  NEIGHBORHOOD 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  aim  of  the  1978-1979  Capital  Im- 
provements Program  is  to  strengthen 
the  residential  character  of  Allston- 
Brighton  through  investment  in  com- 
munity-supported street,  lighting  and 
park  projects.  A  new  playground  is 
planned  for  the  Etna-Saybrook  neigh- 
borhood, along  with  a  special  pro- 
gram to  place  Allston-Brighton  identi- 
fication signs  at  key  entry  points  in 
the  community.  To  enable  the  West 
End  House  to  provide  more  programs 
for  girls,  funds  are  allocated  to  install 
new  locker  and  shower  facilities. 

New  lighting  at  Ringer 

Playground  $  15,000 

Skimcoating  Program  —  sites  to  be 
determined  $  170,000 

Allston-Brighton  Special  Signing 
Project  $  20,000 

Rogers  Park  —  reconstruction  of  one 
playing  field  $  75,000 

Tree  Planting  $  25,000 

Etna  Street  Playground 
Development  $  100,000 

Nonantum  Street  —  sidewalk 
reconstruction  $     3 1 ,500 

Sidewalk  improvements  —  sites  to 
be  determined  $  160,000 

West  End  House 

renovations  $  26,600 

McKinney  Playground        $  100,000 


D.  NEIGHBORHOOD  COM- 
MERCIAL CENTERS 

A  specially-assigned  security  patrol 
will  operate  on  the  Harvard  Avenue 
and  Brighton  Center  areas. 

Security  Patrol  $  50,000 

E.  CONCENTRATED  INVEST- 
MENT AREAS 

Although  long  threatened  by  indus- 
trial encroachment,  traffic  and  con- 
gestion, the  residents  of  the  North 
Harvard  area  have  demonstrated  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  City  by 
personal  financial  investment  in  their 
homes.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
gram to  reinforce  and  complement 
this  investment  and  to  increase  pedes- 
trian safety  through  the  following 
projects: 


Street  lighting  and  sidewalk  $  198,000 
reconstruction  on  North  Harvard 
Street  from  Western  Avenue  to 
Cambridge  Street 

Tree  Planting  $  12,500 

Street  resurfacing  on  Rena,  $  15,200 
Kingsley  and  Hopedale  Streets 

Pedestrian  crossing  area  improve- 
ments will  be  implemented  by  the 
Traffic  and  Parking  Department  and 
a  special  Allston-Brighton  sign  will  be 
installed  in  conjunction  with  the  Sign 
Program.  The  Housing  Improvement 
Program  will  be  expanded  and  low 
and  moderate  income  residents  will  be 
encouraged  to  participate. 

Total  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Program  $1,600,700 
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VI.  Proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Neighborhood  Revital- 
ization  Strategy 

A.  HOUSING 

The  City  must  help  to  reinforce  the 
residential  quality  of  Allston-Brighton 
through  effective  housing  programs 
and  by  reinforcing  resident  participa- 
tion in  shaping  the  district's  growth. 

The  Housing  Improvement  Program 
should  be  continued  and  expanded. 
The  program  has  already  leveraged 
more  than  3.8  million  dollars  in  im- 
provements to  the  district's  housing 
stock.  The  50%  rebates  to  elderly 
homeowners  should  be  continued  and 
the  possibility  of  an  additional  quali- 
fying category  of  structures  in  haz- 
ardous or  unsafe  condition  should  be 
explored.  A  need  exists  for  a  low  in- 
terest loan  program  to  enable  home- 
owners to  undertake  major  rehabilita- 
tion or  modernization  projects.  A  re- 
volving mortgage  pool  at  less  than 
market  interest  rates  would  help  pro- 
mote homeownership  in  neighbor- 
hood target  areas.  These  modifica- 
tions and  new  programs  could  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  existing  HIP 
office  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
munity board  of  advisors.  Further- 
more the  City  should  continue  its 
policy  of  concentrating  capital  im- 
provements such  as  street  and 
sidewalk  repair,  new  lighting,  and 
tree  planting  in  areas  of  high  HIP 
participation. 

A  new  program  is  needed  to  encour- 
age landlords  to  maintain  apartments 
over  the  long-term  and  to  discourage 
short-term  speculation.  This  program 
could  combine  a  HIP  type  rebate  for 
code  related  improvements  along  with 
an  apartment  inspection  program  co- 
ordinated with  the  City's  Building 
Department. 

The  impact  of  college  students  and 
personnel  on  the  Allston-Brighton 
community  is  a  complicated  issue. 
Harvard  University  in  North  Allston 
has  developed,  over  time,  a  working 
relationship  with  that  community. 
The  Harvard  Business  School  is  prob- 
ably the  most  self-contained  of  the 
three  major  schools  affecting  Allston- 
Brighton.  Any  future  development  in 
North  Allston  that  involves  Harvard 
will  take  close  coordination  with  local 
and  City  representatives. 


Attached  row  housing  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue 


Boston  College  has  recently  developed 
a  preliminary  construction  timetable 
for  new  dormitories,  a  theater,  a 
library  and  parking  garages  on  its 
present  site.  It  has  also  extended  the 
community  an  opportunity  to  meet 
on  a  regular  basis  to  resolve  issues  of 
mutual  concern.  This  ongoing  dia- 
logue between  Boston  College  and 
community  representatives  should 
help  to  create  future  endeavors  and 
policies  that  will  address  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  both  parties. 

Boston  College  has  recently  developed 
a  preliminary  construction  timetable 
for  new  dormitories,  a  theater,  a 
library,  and  parking  garages  on  its 
present  site.  It  has  also  extended  the 
community  an  opportunity  to  meet 
on  a  regular  basis  to  resolve  issues  of 
mutual  concern.  This  ongoing  dia- 
logue between  Boston  College  and 
community  representatives  should 
help  to  create  future  endeavors  and 
policies  that  will  address  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  both  parties. 

The  issue  of  housing  policy  for  both 
Universities  and  Colleges  will  be  as- 
suming a  leadership  role  in  creating 
and  directing  the  demand  for  on-cam- 
pus  housing.  Maintaining  a  higher 
number  of  transient  residences  on 
campus  will  allow  residential  streets 
with  increased  owner  occupancy  to 
develop  long-range  goals  and  support 
for  local  improvements.  Also,  the  op- 


portunities for  owner  occupants  and 
tenants  on  fixed  incomes  to  find  suit- 
able housing  will  increase. 

New  housing  developments  in  Alls- 
ton-Brighton should  address  the 
issues  of  fulfilling  the  housing  needs 
of  local  residents  and  supporting  and 
improving  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Several  proposed  developments 
have  the  potential  to  fulfill  these  re- 
quirements. New  elderly  or  family 
housing  on  Lincoln  Street  between 
Everett  and  Eric  Streets  and  elderly 
housing  on  Holton  Street  are  two 
projects  that  should  receive  continued 
support  from  the  City  and  progress 
into  construction  phases. 

Potential  sites  for  housing  at  St. 
Gabriel's  Monastery  on  Washington 
Street  and  2000  Commonwealth 
Avenue  should  be  studied  and  evalu- 
ated by  the  City. 

The  two  BHA  housing  projects, 
Fidelis  Way  and  Faneuil  Street  are  in 
need  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation. 
Fidelis  Way  needs  immediate,  large- 
scale  improvements.  These  changes 
must  occur  without  delay  and  with 
the  full  participation  of  existing  ten- 
ants and  human  service  providers. 

B.  COMMERCIAL  AREAS 

The  commercial  areas  in  Allston- 
Brighton  have  traditionally  served  the 
residential  neighborhoods  surround- 
ing them.  The  four  commercial  areas, 
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Harvard  Avenue,  Brighton  Center, 
Oak  Square,  and  Cleveland  Circle  all 
have  business  associations  whose  par- 
ticipation in  upgrading  their  own  cen- 
ters is  essential.  The  City's  Restore 
program  provides  free  architectural 
services  and  rebates  for  facade  im- 
provements to  business  structures. 
The  many  sign  code  violations  on 
Harvard  Avenue  and  Washington 
Street  could  be  corrected  through 
Restore.  The  City's  Neighborhood 
Business  Coordinator  can  be  most 
helpful  in  advising  merchants  of  City 
services,  stimulating  cooperation  be- 
tween merchants  within  neighborhood 
centers,  and  facilitating  a  positive 
working  relationship  between  the 
merchants  and  the  residential  com- 
munity. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  examine 
the  current  mix  of  stores  in  the  busi- 
ness districts,  assess  the  competition 
and  encourage  the  entry  of  new  stores 
which  might  add  to  the  viability  of 
these  centers.  Improvements  for  com- 
mercial areas  should  begin  to  focus 
on  amenities  for  pedestrians.  Making 
the  commercial  area  a  safe,  pleasant 
and  interesting  environment  will  draw 
more  shoppers  than  flashy  signs  and 
poorly  utilized  parking  lots. 

A  new  shopping  center  is  being  estab- 
lished in  the  community  on  Western 
Avenue  in  North  Allston.  A  sixteen 
acre  site  is  being  developed  into  a 
series  of  commercial  buildings.  The 
largest  stores  will  be  the  existing  Star 
Market  and  a  new  Caldor  department 
store.  With  the  planning  participation 
of  local  residents  and  officials,  this 
development  should  be  an  asset  to  the 
surrounding  community. 

The  Boards  of  Trade  can  effectively 
help  to  control  the  distribution  of 
liquor  licenses  by  voicing  their  con- 
cerns at  public  hearings  before  the 
City's  Licensing  Board.  The  business 
community  in  AJlston-Brighton 
should  involve  itself  in  all  City 
budgetary  discussions  and  especially 
in  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  process  in  developing 
and  supporting  proposals  that  will 
upgrade  the  commercial  and  sur- 
rounding areas.  The  foot  patrol  pro- 
gram is  one  such  program  that  bene- 
fits the  business  community  and  was 
funded  through  the  CDBG  program. 


C.  PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  WAYS 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  fre- 
quent police  surveillance  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  that  are  currently  occur- 
ring. There  are  other  measures,  how- 
ever, that  can  help  preserve  our  parks 
and  playgrounds.  Community  con- 
cern and  surveillance  is  essential  and 
can  effectively  protect  neighborhood 
recreational  resources.  Community 
groups  can  organize  and  respond  to 
such  needs  as  requesting  and/or 
providing  trash  receptacles  where  gar- 
bage is  a  problem.  Proposals  for  new 
or  renovated  parks  should  include  a 
maintenance  plan  and  budget. 

As  plans  proceed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Etna  Street  Park,  a  pro- 
gram of  maintenance  and  surveillance 
by  local  residents  is  being  considered. 
This  program  could  act  as  a  model 
for  other  areas  if  it  achieves  satisfac- 
tory results. 

The  city  has  established  a  new  pro- 
gram that  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Birthday  Book  and  is  called  the 
Greening  of  Boston  Program.  Any 
resident  or  businessman  in  the  city 
can  qualify  for  a  3  to  1  match  for 
projects  that  beautify  or  green  a  part 
of  the  city.  The  maximum  grant  is 
$1,500  leveraged  by  a  $500  private 
contribution.  Some  of  the  eligible 
projects  are  street  trees,  planters,  ben- 
ches, window  boxes,  and  bicycle 
racks.  For  further  information  con- 


tact the  Project  Director  of  the 
Greening  of  Boston  Program  at 
Boston  City  Hall. 

A  new  source  of  funds  for  certain 
physical  improvements  has  become 
available  recently  under  the  will  of 
Edward  Ingersoll  Browne.  Nearly  $5 
million  was  left  to  his  "native  City  of 
Boston"  with  instructions  that  the  an- 
nual income  be  used  for  "the  adorn- 
ment and  benefit  of  said  City  by  the 
erection  of  statues,  monuments,  foun- 
tains for  men  and  beasts,  and  for  the 
ornament  of  its  streets,  ways,  squares 
and  parks  in  such  manner  as  will  pro- 
mote the  pleasure,  comfort,  educa- 
tion, patriotism  and  good  taste  of  its 
citizens,  and  likewise  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  any  statues  or 
other  structures  as  aforesaid  erected 
by  money  supplied  from  this 
bequest." 

One  possibility  which  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  will's  language  is 
that  of  "ornamenting"  the  small 
squares  which  exist  in  many  neighbor- 
hoods. New  iron  fencing  and  plant- 
ings, perhaps  with  a  fountain  or  other 
work  of  art,  could  be  a  great  addition 
in  many  locations.  Some  neighbor- 
hoods might  want  to  create  such  an 
ornamented  square  where  nothing  ex- 
ists but  a  potential  amenity. 

About  $350,000  per  year  is  expected. 
Projects  in  the  range  of  $10,000  to 
$30,000  are  suggested. 
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Rendering  of  Commonwealth /Harvard 
Avenues'  intersection  with  proposed 
Urban  Systems  Improvements 

The  Boston  Conservation  Commis- 
sion and  the  Boston  Natural  Areas 
Fund  are  working  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  BRA  Boston 
Urban  Wilds  report,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1976. 

The  Commission  has  been  given  care 
and  control  of  13  sites  city  wide,  and 
is  seeking  others  by  interdepartmental 
transfer.  Conservation  land  is  like 
park  land:  protected  in  that  use,  pro- 
vided vigilance  continues. 

Funds  are  also  being  raised  for  the 
continuing  management  and  mainte- 
nance of  acquired  urban  wilds  by  an- 
nual contract  with  interested  neigh- 
borhood groups. 

The  Fund  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  with  interested  groups 
to  discuss  natural  areas  of  particular 
interest  to  them. 

The  appearance  of  public  ways  would 
be  substantially  improved  if  the  street 
sweeping  machines  could  travel  the 
length  of  a  street  unimpeded  by  il- 
legally parked  cars.  The  Police  De- 
partment should  continue  to  tow 
those  vehicles  so  that  drivers  take 
parking  regulations  seriously. 

Under  the  Federally  funded  Urban 
Systems  Program  a  section  of  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  from  Brighton 
Avenue  to  Warren  Street  will  be 
totally  reconstructed  with  the  main 
purpose  of  realigning  the  MBTA 
tracks  to  the  center  of  the  street.  As 
part  of  the  reconstruction,  parking 


spaces,  landscaping,  crosswalks  and 
other  public  amenities  will  be  provid- 
ed. The  Allston-Brighton  community 
will  be  asked  to  participate  in  the 
design  process  to  determine  its 
priorities  for  pedestrian  safety  and 
amenities  versus  parking  facilities. 
The  reestablishment  of  a  safe  and 
pleasant  boulevard  along  the  Avenue 
will  be  an  asset  to  local  businesses  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Allston-Brighton. 
This  project  is  an  important  develop- 
ment as  Commonwealth  Avenue  is  a 
major  access  to  and  from  Allston- 
Brighton  as  well  as  downtown 
Boston. 

D.  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Industrial  development  that  produces 
job  and  tax  revenues  is  an  asset  to  the 
community  as  long  as  it  does  not  ad- 
versely impact  the  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. The  co-existence  of  these 
two  land  uses  has  been  the  subject  of 
zoning  cases  and  legal  battles  for 
many  years. 

The  industrial  areas  in  Allston-Brigh- 
ton traditionally  follow  the  alignment 
of  the  railroad  tracks  running  east 
and  west  through  the  district.  The  re- 
maining industrial  uses  follow 
Soldiers  Field  Road  with  direct  access 
to  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 

Access  to  major  roads  while  avoiding 
residential  areas  and  the  use  of  buffer 
zones  would  contribute  to  the  viabil- 
ity of  industrial  opportunities  in  the 
district. 


Rendering  of  the  Commonwealth/ 
Brighton  Avenues'  intersection  with 
proposed  Urban  Systems  Improvements 

These  will  protect  the  property  values 
of  the  abutting  residential  neighbor- 
hoods not  only  from  the  undesirable 
effects  of  industrial  production  but 
also  from  those  other  land  uses  which 
are  restricted  from  residential  areas 
but  allowed  in  less  restricted  in- 
dustrial zones. 

The  storage  and/or  transportation  of 
flammable  chemicals  or  fuels  should 
be  located  away  from  residential 
areas  and  kept  under  the  constant 
surveillance  of  the  Boston  Fire  De- 
partment. 

Existing  industrial  land  should  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  upgrading  use. 
For  example,  the  property  owned  by 
the  MBTA  located  between  Western 
Avenue  and  Cambridge  Street  and 
adjacent  to  Soldiers  Field  Road  is 
presently  leased  to  Conrail  and  used 
as  a  railyard.  This  property  has  been 
designated  "Allston  Landing"  by 
Harvard  University  and  is  the  site  of 
a  conceptual  plan  for  new  office, 
residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. If  and  When  the  property 
becomes  available,  this  32  acre  site 
could  be  upgraded  to  provide  new 
housing  and  job  opportunities  for  the 
residents  of  Allston-Brighton.  Other 
sites  that  form  an  interface  between 
industrial  and  residential  uses  should 
be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  rein- 
force the  residential  communities 
while  preserving  job  opportunities. 

The  reuse  of  industrial  warehouse 
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properties  should  be  carefully  watch- 
ed by  the  community  and  local  offi- 
cials. These  conversions  should  result 
in  a  process  of  upgrading  the  sur- 
rounding land  use. 

An  example  of  upgrading  of  this  kind 
should  occur  in  North  Allston  where 
two  residential  areas  are  completely 
surrounded  by  industrial  land  uses. 
The  development  of  the  Star  Market 
property,  which  extends  from  West- 
ern Avenue  to  Holton  Street,  and  the 
construction  of  housing  for  the  eld- 
erly at  the  corner  of  Holton  Street 
and  Everett  Street  have  the  potential 
to  reinforce  the  residential  nature  of 
the  area. 

The  brick  warehouse  structures  are 
scheduled  to  be  rehabilitated  into 
commercial  businesses  that  will  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  new  and  existing  resi- 
dents of  North  Allston. 

E.  INADEQUATE  PARKING 

Parking  and  traffic  congestion  in 
Allston-Brighton  can  be  alleviated 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

The  BRA  has  initiated  a  study  to  de- 
velop a  residential  parking  program 
in  Allston-Brighton.  Although  the 
program  is  still  in  the  initial  stages, 
the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  give 
residents  of  Allston-Brighton  an 
advantage  in  finding  parking  spaces 
on  the  district's  residential  streets. 
The  work  that  has  been  completed  in- 
volves a  survey  of  every  parking 
space  and/or  restriction  on  every 
street  in  the  district. 

The  final  form  of  the  program  may 
take  several  shapes.  Cambridge  and 
Brookline  now  have  effective  working 
restrictive  parking  programs. 

Where  will  the  cars  go? 

Some  may  no  longer  come  from  out 
of  state  to  Boston.  College  students 
are  discouraged  from  operating  cars 
in  many  cities.  This  is  especially  true 
in  areas  such  as  ours  where  public 
transportation  is  so  readily  available. 


Junior  Hockey  League  at  Cleveland  Circle 
M.D.C.  Rink 

Also,  private  off-street  parking  facil- 
ities will  increase  as  the  market  de- 
mand grows.  And  finally,  changes  in 
university  policies  can  help  tide  the 
congestion  caused  by  students  and 
college  employees.  The  specifics  of 
this  last  step  should  be  discussed  with 
both  Boston  University  and  Boston 
College  in  their  ongoing  dialogue  with 
community  representatives. 

Of  course,  any  program  will  have  to 
be  tied  into  a  strong  enforcement 
component.  The  City's  Traffic  and 
Parking  Department  along  with 
Police  District  14  would  coordinate 
and  implement  such  an  effort. 

The  final  strategy  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  parking  and  traffic  con- 
gestion is  the  day-to-day  issues  that 
arise  in  zoning  and  licensing  applica- 
tions before  the  City's  Boards.  For 
every  new  business  or  residential  de- 
velopment, off-street  parking  must  be 
addressed  and  it  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  applicant  to  con- 
vince the  community  that  it  has  been 
adequately  dealt  with. 


F.  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Human  services  should  be  coordi- 
nated to  a  greater  extent  to  maximize 
existing  and  new  resources. 

A  User-Needs  survey  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  district  to  uncover 
overlapping  services  and/or  need 
groups  that  are  not  being  reached. 

The  Interagency  Council  should  use 
its  resources  to  evaluate  new  pro- 
grams desirous  of  locating  in  Allston- 
Brighton.  This  will  help  local  resi- 
dents and  officials  in  responding  to 
requests  before  the  zoning  and  licens- 
ing boards. 
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VII.  THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM  SUMMARY  TABLE 


Issue 

Housing 


Strategy 

A.  Owner  Occupied  Housing 

1.  Housing  Improvement 
Program 

2.  Coordination  of  Section  8 
subsidies  and  State  707 
funds. 

3.  Target  Improvement  Areas 

4.  Expanded  enforcement  of 
existing  building  &  zoning 
regulations. 

5.  Review  University's  Master 
Plans  for  Housing  Impact. 

B.  Investor  Owned  Housing 

1.  Expanded  enforcement  of 
existing  building  &  zoning 
regulations. 


2.  Study  of  investor  owned 
multi-family  housing. 


1978  Investment  Program 

$350,000  CD 


$210,500  CD 


Proposed  1979-1981  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Program  Activities 

Continue  to  refine  HIP  with  emphasis 
in  targeted  neighborhoods. 
Evaluate  HIP  50%  rebate  for  elderly. 
Develop  low  interest  loan  program  for 
housing  rehab  or  modernization. 
Develop  low  interest  revolving  mort- 
gage pool  program  for  target  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Coordinate  private  and  public  funds  to 
achieve  maximum  beneficial  effect. 
Evaluate  institutional  expansion  as  it 
affects  residential  neighborhoods. 

Develop  more  effective  means  to  en- 
force codes  and  process  violations 
through  ongoing  discussions  with  Lit- 
tle City  Hall,  Housing  Inspection 
Department  and  BRA. 
Study  feasibility  of  a  team  inspection 
program  that  certifies  building  im- 
provements before  new  tenants  can 
move  into  units. 

Assist  City  in  formulating  a  policy  for 
coordination  of  tax  assessment,  collec- 
tion, inspection  and  rent  control. 


Neglect  of  Parks  &  Public 
Ways 


C.  Public  Housing 

1.  Faneuil    Street  Develop- 
ment. 

2.  Fidelis  Way  Development. 

D.  Zoning  Committee 


A.  Improved    maintenance  of 
parks. 

1 .  Work  with  Little  City  Hall 
to  organize  community 
groups  to  oversee 
maintenance  of  parks. 

B.  Renovation  of  existing  parks 

and  playgrounds. 


Day  Care  -  $15,000  CD 
Security  Patrol  -  $25,000  CD 


Rogers  Park  -  ball  field  recon- 
struction -  $75,000  CD. 
New   lighting   at   Ringer  Play- 
ground -  $15,000  CD. 


Expand  BHA  maintenance  efforts  and 
continue  modernization  efforts  to  im- 
prove public  housing. 
Study  methods  of  reducing  vandalism 
and  destruction  of  public  property. 

Encourage  formulation  of  Community 
Land  Use  and  Zoning  Review  Commit- 
tee. 


Develop  pilot  program  to  coordinate 
efforts  of  individual  residents  and  civic 
groups  in  improving  park  mainte- 
nance. 

Work  with  Little  City  Hall  and  Com- 
munity Park  Corporation  to  establish 
priorities  in  park  and  playground 
renovation  scheduling. 


C.  New  Amenities 

1.  Systematic  street  tree  plant- 
ing. 

2.  Greening  of  Boston  Pro- 
gram. 

3.  Etna  Street  Playground. 

D.  Street  repairs. 


Complete  the  master  plan  for  tree 
planting  with  emphasis  on  major 
arteries  and  commercial  centers. 
Acquire  and  develop  site  with  empha- 
sis on  elderly  sitting  area  and  tot  lot 
and  other  activities  based  on  commun- 
ity input. 
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Issue 


Strategy 


1978  Investment  Program 


Proposed  1979-1981  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Program  Activities 


Commercial  Center  Decline 


E.  Public  Safety  Improvements 

1.  Commonwealth  Avenue  - 
Section  B. 

2.  Better   identification  of 
pedestrian  crosswalks. 

3.  Better  traffic  control  signs. 


A.  Physical  Improvements 
1.  Street  furniture. 


2.  Facade  Improvements. 


B.  Program  Improvements 
1.  Improved  public  safety. 


2.  Promotional  and  market- 
ing advice. 


$2-4,000,000  Urban  Systems. 


Planters,  trash  receptacles  and 
benches  for  Brighton  Center. 


Foot  patrol  program  for  Harvard 
and  Brighton  Center  -  $50,000 
CD. 


Identify  street  and  sidewalk  repair 
needs  and  coordinate  community 
priorities  with  those  of  Public  Works 
Department. 

Stripe  pedestrian  crosswalks  in  major 
intersections. 

Study  congested  intersections  to  deter- 
mine more  appropriate  signing.  (In- 
cluding Harvard  Ave.  &  Washington 
St.) 


Develop  matching  fund  program  with 
merchants  for  additional  street  fur- 
niture in  all  centers. 
Encourage  merchants  to  cooperate  in 
Restore  Program. 
Enforce  the  Boston  Sign  Code. 

Evaluate  Footpatrol  program. 

Study  merchant  sponsored  security 

program. 

Support  merchant  associations  in  en- 
couraging appropriate  businesses  to 
move  into  Allston-Brighton.  Work 
with  Neighborhood  Business  District 
Program. 


Inadequate  Parking 


Physical  Improvements 

1.  Expanded  Tow  Program. 

2.  Off-street  residential  park- 
ing. 


Identify,  lease  or  acquire  site  for  pilot 
parking  program  in  Commonwealth 
Avenue  area.  Prepare  management 
system. 


3.  Increased  attention  focused 
on  parking  needs  of  new 
apartments. 

B.  Control  Program 


Develop  residential  sticker  program 
and  encourage  use  of  off-street 
residential  parking  lots. 
Work  with  local  merchants  to  improve 
efficiency  of  the  use  of  existing  parking 
lots  and  spaces  in  commercial  areas. 
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Oak  Square  looking  east  1900-1912  (Brighton  Historical  Society) 


VIII.  Community  Par- 
ticipation Opportunities 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Allston-Brighton  community  shapes 
and  directs  growth  within  its  neigh- 
borhoods and  commercial  centers. 
Planting  shrubs  along  property  lines, 
utilizing  the  Housing  Improvement 
Program,  and  voicing  concerns  at 
zoning  hearings  all  affect  the  type 
and  quality  of  life  in  Allston-Brigh- 
ton. There  are,  however,  several  op- 
portunities for  community  action  at  a 
larger  scale  which  can  effectively  have 
a  long-term  impact  on  the  growth  of 
the  community. 

B.  CIVIC  AND  BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATIONS 

In  the  last  two  years  Allston-Brighton 
has  seen  the  emergence  of  several  new 
and  revitalized  civic  associations. 
These  organizations  provide  a  useful 
forum  for  discussing  neighborhood 
issues  and  influencing  private  and 
public  improvements. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
associations  which  have  been  effective 


spokesmen  on  issues  related  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Allston- 
Brighton: 

Allston  Civic  Association  (15  years 

and  still  going  strong) 
Washington  Hill  Civic  Association 
Brighton  Citizens  Association 
Allston-Brighton  Community 

Beautification  Council 

The  business  communities  in  Allston- 
Brighton  have  also  experienced  a  re- 
surgence of  initiative  and  activity. 
The  Brighton  Board  of  Trade  has  had 
a  real  impact  in  upgrading  the  Brigh- 
ton Center  Area.  In  the  Harvard 
Avenue  area,  the  Allston  Board  of 
Trade  is  making  progress  in  working 
with  the  surrounding  residential 
neighborhoods.  The  correlation  be- 
tween the  health  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  the  local  commercial 
centers  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident. 

Organized  neighborhoods  can  best 
deal  with  problems  and  issues  that  ef- 
fect the  quality  of  life  within  their 
boundaries.  In  Allston-Brighton  civic 
and  business  associations  are  provid- 
ing effective  leadership  in  working 
with  City  officials  and  advocating  for 


positive  change  in  their  community. 

C.  ZONING  CHANGES 

Zoning  is  a  legal  tool  used  to  shape 
land  use  patterns  and  regulate  the 
scale  of  development  within  given 
boundaries.  The  zoning  districts  in 
Allston-Brighton  have  served  the 
community  in  establishing  residential 
and  commercial  uses  that  are  reason- 
ably consistent  in  scale  and  density. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  changes  in 
residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
demands  have  led  to  a  breakdown,  in 
some  instances,  of  zoning  functions. 
Weekly  zoning  variance  applications 
and  the  encroachment  of  non-compa- 
tible uses  upon  one  another  indicate  a 
need  to  re-evaluate  the  existing  zoning 
in  Allston-Brighton  and  make  ap- 
propriate changes  in  the  designation 
of  zoning  areas. 

The  procedures  for  changes  and  mod- 
ification of  the  Boston  Zoning  Code 
are  well  established.  The  following  is 
an  outline  of  the  procedures: 

1 .  Change  of  Zoning  (Procedure  A) 

a.  Proposed  zoning  change  is  pre- 
sented to  the  BRA  Board  for  ap- 
proval. 
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b.  BRA  Board  recommends  change 
to  the  Zoning  Commission. 

c.  Zoning  Commission  holds  public 
hearing  following  advertisement  and 
notification  of  appropriate  parties. 

d.  Zoning  Commission  can  pass  mea- 
sure with  seven  affirmative  votes. 

e.  Ordinance  goes  to  the  Mayor. 

f.  Mayor  can: 

(1)  approve  ordinance 

(2)  veto  ordinance* 

(3)  take  no  action  (this  results  in 
automatic  passage  after  15  days) 

(4)  return  measure  to  Zoning  Com- 
mission with  recommendations. 

2.  Change  of  Zoning  (Procedure  B) 

a.  Citizen  group  request  hearing 
before  the  Zoning  Commission. 

b.  Zoning  Commission  asks  BRA  for 
recommendation. 

c-f.  are  the  same  as  Procedure  A. 

The  BRA  will  conduct  an  evaluation 
of  present  zoning  in  target  areas 
throughout  AIlston-Brighton.  Infor- 
mation will  be  presented  at  a  com- 
munity meeting  along  with  recom- 
mendations for  changes.  The  BRA 
Neighborhood  Planner  will  hold  a 
series  of  working  meetings  with  com- 
munity representatives  and  the  Little 
City  Hall  to  consolidate  a  number  of 
zoning  change  recommendations 
which  are  both  warranted  in  a  tech- 
nical evaluation  and  supported  by  the 
AIlston-Brighton  community.  The 
procedure  for  a  change  in  zoning  can 
then  be  initiated. 

D.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  GRANT  (CD)  AND 
CAPITAL  BUDGET  (CB)  PRO- 
POSALS 

The  CD  program  involves  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds  that  come  to 
the  City  with  Federal  requirements 
that  certain  neighborhood  improve- 
ment activities  and  citizen  participa- 
tion be  carried  on  under  the  program. 
The  use  of  CD  funds  are  primarily 
limited  to  housing,  neighborhood  im- 
provements and  public  services  in  low 


*Veto  can  be  overridden  with  nine  af- 
firmative votes  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission. 


and  moderate  income  neighborhoods 
of  the  City. 

The  City's  annual  Capital  Budget 
(CB)  is  usually  determined  at  the 
same  time  that  the  CD  budget  is  for- 
mulated. The  City  raises  CB  funds  by 
selling  tax-exempt  long-term  munic- 
ipal bonds  to  private  investors  to 
fund  capital  improvements  such  as 
schools,  public  buildings,  parks, 
streets,  lighting  and  underground  util- 
ities. 

The  City's  annual  process  for  deter- 
mining both  the  CD  and  CB  budgets 
includes  the  following  steps: 

1 .  An  initial  neighborhood  hearing  is 
held  in  each  Little  City  Hall  district 
to  explain  funding  requirements  for 
the  program,  report  on  the  past 
year's  projects  and  present  the  pro- 
posed neighborhood  profiles  (October 
or  November). 

2.  A  second  neighborhood  hearing  is 
held  to  receive  and  discuss  neighbor- 
hood proposals  for  funding  the  next 
year  (November  or  December). 

3.  The  Little  City  Hall  Manager,  Of- 
fice of  Program  Development  (OPD) 
Programmer  and  BRA  Neighborhood 
Planner  meet  to  review  funding  re- 
quests and  prepare  a  proposed  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Plan 
(December  and  January). 

4.  The  proposed  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Plans  are  presented  to  the 
Mayor's  Neighborhood  Development 
Council  (NDC)  for  approval.  This 
group  is  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Mayor  for  Fiscal  Affairs  and  includes 
two  additional  Deputy  Mayors,  the 
Mayor's  Housing  Advisor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  BRA,  Office  of  Public 
Service  and  Office  of  Program  Devel- 
opment (January  or  February). 

5.  Upon  approval  of  the  NDC,  the 
proposed  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Programs  are  submitted  to  the  City 
Council  for  their  review  and  approval 
(February  or  March). 

6.  The  City  Council  holds  a  series  of 
neighborhood  hearings  on  the  propos- 
ed budgets.  It  then  approves  the 
budgets  with  amendments  based  on 
opinions  voiced  at  the  hearings 
(March  or  April). 

7.  The  Mayor  reviews  and  approves 
the  Final  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Plans  (April). 


8.  The  proposed  CD  application  and 
budget  is  submitted  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  its  review  and  funding 
(May  and  June). 

9.  The  CD  funds  become  available 
for  spending  (July  1st). 

E.  SUMMARY 

The  planning  process  is  ongoing. 
Day-to-day  decisions  make  up  one 
part  of  the  process.  By  establishing 
medium-  and  long-range  goals  for  the 
community's  growth,  these  day-to- 
day decisions  and  comprehensive 
planning  programs  can  reflect  the 
values  and  desires  of  the  AIlston- 
Brighton  district. 

Community  participation  in  both  the 
procedures  for  change  and  program 
development  are  vital  in  maximizing 
the  benefits  of  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process  in  AIlston-Brighton. 
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